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battalion commander, who until recently had been wont to
send for Dostoevsky to read the newspapers to him, now
often invited him to dinner. Lieutenant Stepanov's wife re-
cited her poems to the writer and asked him to edit them.
Colonel Messarosh, an inveterate gambler and the leader of
the Semipalatinsk military band, could no longer do without
Dostoevsky. The writer's gray tunic and the prosecutor's
brilliant uniform were seen together at every society gather-
ing.
It was only with reluctance, however, that Dostoevsky
accepted the invitation of the Semipalatinsk military and
civilian notables. He was bored in these provincial salons and
preferred to spend his evenings conversing with his new
friend. As soon as he had completed the day's service he
would go to the baron's apartment, make himself com-
fortable in an easy chair, unbutton the collar of his uniform
and light a pipe. At that time he was planning The Uncle's
Dreamy The Village of StepancUkovo and The House of the
Dead. He was cheerful, hummed airs from operettas, related
scenes from his forthcoming books, and uttered joyous ex-
clamations when Adam, the "lackey-tailor-cook," brought
in a pot of fish chowder.
This Adam was a filthy and morose drunkard, with a huge
swollen head and crooked fingers. He often sat near the
window bellowing tunes so wretched and interminable that
the two friends, after*several fruitless remonstrances, were
obliged to pour a pail of water on his head.
When the table was cleared, Feodor and the baron dis-
cussed literary subjects. Dostoevsky recited Pushkin's Egyp-
tian Nights or pages from Dead Souls, begged Wrangel to
drop his "academic books," and turn to poetry, or talked